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ON FOOT (Just 15 mins walk from New Street Station): Walk up 
Corporation Street from the centre of town, past the law courts, go 
down the subway by Barclays Bank and then continue up Aston 
Street till you find us, set back on the left. (The Triangle Cinema is 
on the triangular campus of Aston University—now called the 
Aston 
Triangle.) 

BY BUS: Buses 93,94,14, 55, 43,103,104, stop nearby. 

BY CAR: From the City centre take Jennens Road off Masshouse 
Circus Roundabout, then Woodcock Street on your left. 

Parking is available on Holt Street, Oxygen Street, and the new plot 
on Holt Street. 


MEMBERSHIP SCHEME 

Save money on every ticket you buy! Get the Triangle Cinema 
magazine first! 

Triangle membership is a great way to save money on a good time. 
For £5.50 (£3.50 concessions) you get attractive discounts on tickets 
to Triangle events for a year. Regulars quickly recoup their 
investment, and benefit from special free screenings, special offers 
and reciprocal membership with other arts centres. 

or 

MAILING MEMBERSHIP 

Triangle magazine for one year mailed to you. £2.50 (£1.50 
concessions) 

JOIN NOW Four easy ways to join: 

^Telephone the Box Office on 021 359 3979 (Access/Visa welcome) 
*Send us the booking form today 
*Call in at the main Box Office 
*Join when you buy your next ticket 

The Triangle Cafe is now open 7 days a week, from 2.30 to 
8.30pm, serving refreshments and delicious home-made cakes. 

Hot meals are available in the evenings. 

DISABLED FACILITIES are available at the Cinema and we give 
one complimentary ticket to your attendant. Ask for the Duty 
House Manager on arrival. 


CINEMA PRICES 

£2.30-Public. £1.80-Members, Students. £1.10-Senior Citizens, 
Unwaged, under 16s. All tickets £1.10 for week-day matinees. 

HOW TO BOOK TICKETS 
IN ADVANCE 

^Telephone the Box Office 021-359 397914192 
ACCESS and VISA welcome for all events. 

*Post us the Booking Form *CaU in at the Box Office 
BOX OFFICE OPENING TIMES: Mon-Fri 9.30 a.m. - 5.00 p.m. 
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(See Calendar for times) 


Set in the late '60s, Bruce Robinson's black 
comedy is a partly autobiographical and abso¬ 
lutely hilarious account of the lives of two 
aspiring actors who share a squalid flat in 
London's Camden Town. Withnail (Richard E. 
Grant) is upper-middle-class and has scathing 
attitudes towards most things in life. His acid 
tongue provides some of the film's funniest 
lines in a brilliantly written and acted part. 

The eponymous T (Paul McGann) is a quiter 
but no less desperate thespian who finds him¬ 
self the victim of his friend's scheming ways at 
the climax of the movie's catalogue of disas¬ 
ters. 

Most of the action of the first part of the film 
takes place in the awful flat, where our scruffy, 
penniless heroes exist on a diet of cigarettes, 
booze and drugs. An early scene of inspired 
black humour has the cowardly pair debating 
how best to attack their diseased kitchen sink. 


and what follows is equally sharp in depicting 
the consequences of an indulgent, shambolic 
existence. Withnail, who clearly believes that 
the theatre world owes him a living, sponges 
off his gay uncle Monty (a wonderfully sym¬ 
pathetic and very funny performance by 
Richard Griffiths), who has amorous designs 
on T. Borrowing Monty's cottage in the Lake 
District, Withnail and his friend embark on a 
disastrous trip to the country in their battered 
Jaguar. Needless to say, the locals turn out to 
be a most unfriendly lot, with Michael 
Elphick's bizarre poacher posing a constant 
threat to the two holidaymakers as they walk 
about the fields with polythene bags round 
their legs. Uncle Monty arrives and provides 
money for sensible things like food and 
wellies, but the boys prefer to spend it in the 
local pub. Matters come to a head when T dis¬ 
covers the real purpose of Monty's visit. 

Director: Bruce Robinson. G.B., 1986. 

Starring: Paul McGann, Richard E. Grant, Richard Griffiths. 
Colour. 104 mins. 
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I^ve Heard the Mermaids 

Singing (15) 

May 1-5 (5.15 & 9.00 p.m.) 

A feminist film with a difference, Patricia 
Rozema's beguiling comedy is about an unsuc¬ 
cessful career woman. Polly (the delightful 
Sheila McCarthy) isn't particularly pretty or 
bright. A self-confessed 'organisationally 



I'VE HEARD THE MERMAIDS SINGING 

impaired' temporary secretary, she somehow 
manages to land a job at an art gallery run by 
Gabrielle, a chic would-be painter. Polly finds 
the art world and its inhabitants strange and 
intimidating. Living alone in cramped quar¬ 
ters, the secretary finds her escape in a fantasy 
world in which she flies through the air, walks 
on water and hears mermaids singing. She 
also develops an interest in photography, 
which she uses to record her impressions. 
Harbouring a secret love for Gabrielle, Polly 
discovers and displays what appears to be the 
gallery owner's work of art. The canvas, which 
is just a blaze of framed white light and actual¬ 
ly the work of Gabrielle's girlfriend, is 


acclaimed by critics. Polly feels dejected 
because of the love affair between the two 
other women and the neglect of her own pho¬ 
tography. 

Rozema's film is distinguished by a quirky, 
off-beat sense of humour and a genuine sym¬ 
pathy for its innocent protagonist. There isn't a 
trace of condescension in the portrayal of 
Polly, who is a most unusual screen heroine. "It 
was always important," says Rozema, "that 
Polly had to have dignity, that she'd be funny 
but never pathetic. You feel sorry for someone 
when they desperately want something they 
can't have. For Polly, there's nothing she des¬ 
perately wants until she longs for approval for 
her photos, and then we're with her ail the 
way, we ache for her." 

Although made on a small budget. 

Mermaids is a most impressive and confident 
feature debut. Sheila McCarthy's performance 
in the central role is amazing and the fantasy 
sequences are realised with imagination and 
skill. The film also makes some pointed com¬ 
ments on the pretensions of the art world, and 
is a most valuable contribution to the growing 
body of work examining female fantasy. 

Director: Patricia Rozema, Canada, 1987, 

Starring: Sheila McCarthy, Paule Baillargeon. 

Colour. 81 mins. 

Wish You Were Here (15) 

May 6-12 (See Calendar for times) 

Lynda (Emily Lloyd) is a foul-mouthed teenag¬ 
er growing up in a small coastal town in the 
'50s. Moving through a succession of jobs 
because of her constant swearing and preco¬ 
cious behaviour, she is also subjected to the 
lecherous advances of a number of local men, 
particularly Jack (Tom Bell), a friend of her 
father's by whom she becomes pregnant. After 
a spell in a neighbouring town where she 
again outrages her employers, Lynda returns 
home with her new-born baby, triumphantly 
demonstrating her independence. 

David Leland's first film as director was 
inspired by the early life of Cynthia Payne, 
whose later career as Britain's favourite 
madam formed the basis of the film-maker's 
script for Personal Services. Both films cast a 
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humorous and critical eye on society's hypo¬ 
critical attitudes towards sex. Wish You Were 
Here is the more substantial work because here 
Leland goes beyond the naughtiness and easy 
laughs of Personal Services to capture some¬ 
thing of the pain and frustration which results 
from ignorance and repression. The stifling 
early '50s setting helps in this regard, and 
Leland is to be commended for avoiding the 
pitfall of period nostalgia. What he celebrates 
is the lively spirit of his heroine, who rebels 
against conformity in the only way she 
knows—by lifting her skirt or shouting "Up 
yer bum!" This doesn't amount to much in 
terms of sexual politics, but the film's trump 
card is Emily Lloyd's wonderful performance 
as Lynda. As one reviewer noted, "she is the 
incarnation of what she is supposed to be por¬ 
traying, but the portrayal bleeds off the edges 
of the screenplay and threatens to result in 
something truly dangerous." 

Director: David Leland. G.B., 1987. 

Starring: Emily Lloyd, Clare Clifford, Barbara Durkin. 

Colour. 92mins. 

Jean de Florette (PC) 

May 13-17 (2.00 & 6.20 p.m.) 

Having just won several British Academy 
Awards (including Best Film and Best 
Supporting Actor), Claude Bern's impressive 
French film returns by popular demand. This 
is the first part of a massive two-film adapta¬ 
tion of Marcel Pagnol's great novel about 
Provencal life. Set in the '20s, it tells of the 
plotting of a wily old farmer, Cesar (Yves 


Montand), and his simple-minded young rela¬ 
tive to secure a piece of land inherited by the 
city tax collector Jean de Florette (Gerard 
Depardieu). Having successfully concealed the 
land's valuable source of water, Cesar and his 
somewhat reluctant accomplice hope that the 
city man will be keen to sell an apparently use¬ 
less piece of property. But Jean has no inten¬ 
tion of selling, since he dreams of transforming 
his new acquisition into a rural Paradise for 
his wife and their young daughter. A kindly 
hulk of a man with ambitious plans but no 
previous experience of farming, Jean has some 
initial success due to his application of scientif¬ 
ic techniques and sheer hard work; but the 
weather is unkind in the second year, and the 
lack of water leads to disaster. 

Berri handles the story with a winning com¬ 
bination of detailed observation and bursts of 
melodramatic flourishes. The rural setting is 
beautifully captured, but without the kind of 
indulgence which marred Tess (also produced 
by Berri and scripted by Gerard Brach). The 
greed, cunning and tightly-knit loyalties of the 
small farming community are all presented in 
a series of pointed exchanges and without 
recourse to stereotypes. Similarly, the potent 
issues raised about man's relationship with the 
land and the subservient role forced on 
women are allowed to emerge through an 
accumulation of detail rather than being sign¬ 
posted in polemical dialogue. 

Director: Claude Berri. France, 1986. 

Starring: Yves Montand, Gerard Depardieu, Daniel Auteuil. 

Colour. Technovision. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 121 mins. 


JEAN DE FLORETTE 
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Bellman and True (15) 

May 13-26 (See Calendar for times) 

Based on a good novel by Desmond Lowder, 
Bellman and True makes a welcome addition to 
the relatively small group of distinguished 
modern British thrillers. It starts with the 
advantage of of a terrific central performance 
by Bernard Hill, who proves more than capa¬ 
ble of sustaining a serious role in a major fea¬ 
ture. As one might expect. Hill doesn't play 
the familiar tough guy of most thrillers. His 
character, Hiller, is a lush who's attempting to 
escape from his failure to hold together a job 
or a family. Sacked from his position as a com¬ 
puter systems engineer, and deserted by an 
unfaithful wife, his only commitment is to the 
welfare of his young stepson. When the latter 
is kidnapped by a ruthless London gang, 
Hiller finds himself being manipulated into 
using his computer skills to facilitate a daring 
bank robbery. 

Like the novel, the film is in part a study of 
the relationship between father and son, who 
are imprisoned together in the gang's derelict 
Mayfair club. As he painstakingly decodes a 
tape and works out a means of by-passing the 
bank's alarm system, Hiller realises that his 
success or failure will determine the boy's fate. 
This developing bond between father and son 
is skilfully combined with the technical detail 
of the robbery. A particularly neat connecticm 
is established, for example, between Hiller's 
electronic gadgets and the boy's love of toys. 

The thriller aspects of the story are handled 
with considerable assurance and wit by direc¬ 
tor Richard Loncraine (Brimstone and Treacle, 
The Missionary). Many of the gang members 
are stock types, but it's amusing to find the 
traditional villains having to work alongside 
property speculators and computer experts. 
The robbery and getaway sequences them¬ 
selves are both exciting and funny, as modern 
technology combines with human error to 
deadly effect. High production values, an 
imaginative use of locations and classy pho¬ 
tography by Ken Westbury also help to lift 
Bellman and True well out of the TV thriller 
rut. (The title, incidentally, is taken from the 


traditional Scottish hunting song "D'ye Ken 
John Peel". Bellman and True are John Peel's 
hounds, and the film tells of hunters and the 
hunted.) 

Director: Richard Loncraine. G.B,, 1987. 

Starring: Bernard Hill, Derek Newark, Richard Hope. 

Colour. 122 mins. 

Angel Dust (Poussiere 

d^ange) (15) 

May 20-26 (4:45,845 p.m.) 

The first thing to be said about Edouard 
Niermans's film is that it steers well clear of 
recent French cinema's irritating preoccupation 
with flashy visuals and empty stylistic devices. 
Elegant though not exactly traditional in style, 
Angel Dust is an intriguing modern variation 


BELLMAN AND TRUE 
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on the police thriller as film noir. Our guide in 
the underworld is Inspector Blount, whom we 
first meet as a surprisingly respectable family 
man. But the good cop soon assures us that 
things haven't always been so easy for him. In 
flashback, a scruffy, alcoholic Blount discovers 
his wife's infidelity and hits skid row. And 
that's just for starters. A murder investigation 
and a strange relationship with a mysterious 
young woman, Violette, lead the weary cop 
into a hidden world of dark secrets. 

It may be familiar material, but Niermans's 
direction is both skilful and imaginative. To 
begin with, he has adopted what he describes 
as the Dashiell Hammett method of story¬ 
telling, whereby the audience "goes along at 
the same speed as the hero, experiencing 
things without necessarily understanding 
them." In other words, the complex, twisting 
narrative progresses elliptically, with certain 
information being concealed from the audi¬ 
ence in the gradual unravelling of the mystery. 
Apart from adding to the sense of intrigue, 
this approach also allows Mermans to intro¬ 
duce other elements into the film. Thus the 
murder plot is complicated by a series of 
strategically placed religious references which 
add a mystical dimension to the film's story of 
betrayal and revenge. 

Angel Dust works extremely well as a 
thriller with a sense of poetry of the kind we 
associate with the classic films of Marcel 
Came, Julien Duvivier and Jean Vigo. Unlike 
many of his contemporaries. Mermans is 
happy to draw on this great tradition of 
French film-making. Interestingly, he sees 
Angel Dust as a fantasy, saying that "it is really 


the story of Blount's journey, with Violette, to 
an imaginary city." It should perhaps be added 
that strong characterisation and a winning 
sense of humour ensure that pretension is kept 
firmly in check. Bernard Giraudeau is excellent 
as the world-weary Blount, whose unconven¬ 
tional methods lead to some kind of redemp¬ 
tion. The humour finds beautiful expression 
when a drunken Blount wakes up in a police 
cell and, much to the surprise of a prisoner, 
uses his own key to get out and carry on with 
his investigations. 

Director: Edouard Niermatts. France, 1987. 

Starring: Bernard Giraudeau, Fanny Bastier, Fanny Cottenqon. 
Colour. Subtitles. 95 mins. 

Cry Freedom (PG) 

May 27-June 2 (See Calendar for 
times) 

In 1975, Donald Woods believed that through 
his newspaper. The Daily Dispatch, he was 
effectively playing an enlightening role in the 
stmggle to end apartheid in South Africa. 

Then, accepting a challenge, he agreed to meet 
a black man, thirteen years his junior, who had 
been declared a Banned Person: Bantu Stephen 
Biko. Biko was the first black African Woods 
had encountered who treated him as an equal. 
And, by obliging him to re-evaluate his 'liber¬ 
alism', using friendship and logic, this coura¬ 
geous and charismatic leader proceeded to 
alter the entire course of the editor's life. 

A persuasive man of peace, Biko undoubted¬ 
ly also had the potential to sway many more 
minds and hearts, possibly even helping to 
avert the bloodbath that is increasingly pre¬ 
dicted for South Africa today. But, on 12 
September 1977, having sustained horrific 
injuries during interrogation by Security 
Police, Steve Biko died. That his name, his ide¬ 
als, his vision and his life story were not 
buried together with his broken body is due, 
in very great measure, to his friend Donald 
Woods. Becoming himself the subject of a 
Banning order, harassed and under constant 
surveillance by the Security Police, Woods 
decided, with his wife Wendy, that they and 
their five young children must leave the coun- 
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try. To do so meant abandoning their home, 
relatives, friends, life savings ... everything. 
All they would take, apart from one bag of 
belongings, was a manuscript—the journalist's 
biography of Biko, written illegally in secret. 

The Woods' escape, entaling disguise and 
deception in a nail-biting race against the 
clock, had all the elements of a fictional 
thriller. But the very real penalties for even 
partial failure could only be measured against 
the fate of Steve Biko and that of countless 
others—many held to this day in South 
African police detention without trial, charge, 
prosecution or evidence. 

"Despite the stunning opening scene in which 
a squatter camp is razed to the ground, the ini¬ 
tial stages of this epic movie are somewhat 
stodgy, but once Richard Attenborough 
achieves his magisterial momentum there's no 
holding him. Biko's early demise means that 
flashbacks are necessary, but this is the tale of 
two men and the fact that white people are also 
seen as victims of Afrikanerdom might finally 
drive home the message that apartheid is evil. 

... The performances are excellent, the crowd 
scenes (which include the '76 Soweto mas¬ 
sacre) astonishing and the climax truly nerve- 
racking. It is impossible not to feel both 
heartbroken and infuriated. If darling Dickie 
had to make Gandhi in order to produce this 
then he's forgiven: an implacable work of 
authority and compassion. Cry Freedom is 
political cinema at its best ."—Mark 
Sanderson/Time Out. 

Director: Richard Attenborough. G>B>, 1987. 

Starring: Kevin Kline, Penelope Wilton, Denzel Washington. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 158 mins. 


The Last Emperor (15) 

June 3-9 (See Calendar for times) 

China's last emperor, Pu Yi, was snatched from 
his mother as an infant and taken to Peking's 
Forbidden City, where the empress dowager 
named him her successor. Surrounded by 
elderly courtiers, the child led a closeted exis¬ 
tence enlivened only by a loving wet-nurse 
and court games. The 1912 Republic restricted 
the (effectively dethroned) emperor to his 
enclave, where he remained until 1924. By this 
time Pu Yi had been educated by a Scottish 
tutor and developed liberal-reformist ideas. 

He left the Forbidden City with two wives and 
a large entourage, going on to live as a 
Westernised playboy before being installed as 
a puppet emperor in Japanese-occupied 
Manchuria. Arrested by the Russians at the 
end of WWII, he was handed over to Mao's 
Communist government in 1949. After ten 
years of imprisonment and re-education, he 
was given a humble job as a gardener. 


Pu Yi's extraordinary story is recounted in 
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Bernardo Bertolucci's spectacular epic, which 
uses the director’s favourite device of the 
flashback as a means of structuring the narra¬ 
tive’s sixty-year time span. Bertolucci has said 
that the theme of the film is change: "Pu Yi’s 
story is a story of metamorphosis from emper¬ 
or to citizen, from caterpillar to butterfly." The 
film itself is open to slightly different interpre¬ 
tations, but one of the surprises of The Last 
Emperor is how closely it relates to Bertolucci’s 
even bigger epic on Italian politics, 1900. Like 
the Robert De Niro character in the earlier 
film, Pu Yi in The Last Emperor becomes an iso¬ 
lated member of the ruling class who loses his 
wife, his property and his self respect as the 
workers assume power. Once again, the per¬ 
sonal and political dramas are combined 
through Bertolucci’s particular blend of 
Freudian and Marxist ideas. But this approach 
isn’t as crude as it sounds, since Bertolucci 
allows contradictions to em.erge and his main 
characters are always complex and interesting. 
He is also a great director of actors, and few 
contemporary film-makers can match his visu- 
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THE LAST EMPEROR 



al style. This style goes far beyond mere spec¬ 
tacle; it involves a genuinely creative and 
meaningful use of colour, movement, lighting 
and composition. In The Last Emperor, these 
cinematic qualities give shape and substance 
to a compelling story of one man's journey 
through history. 

Director: Bernardo Bertolucci. China/Italy, 1987. 

Starring: John Lone, Joan Chen, Peter OToole. 

Colour. Technovision. Dolby stereo. 163 mins. 

The Unbearable Lightness 

of Being (18) 

June 10-16 (3.00, 7.30 p.m.) 

American director Philip Kaufman's stunning 
adaptation of Milan Kundera's celebrated 
Czech novel must count as one of the most 
surprising films of the year. Set during the 
'Prague Spring' of '68, the novel is a complex 
study of love and politics. Its weighty 
philosophising, sardonic tone and time-shift¬ 
ing narrative led many people to deem the 
work untranslatable to the screen. However, 
with Kundera's approval and the services of 
leading French scriptwriter Jean-Claude 
Carriere, Kaufman has fashioned a brilliant 
cinematic interpretation that remains faithful 
to the spirit of the book without ever compro¬ 
mising its own particular qualities as a piece of 
film-making. 

By compressing the novel's time span and 
dropping the voice of its narrator, Kaufman 
and Carriere have refashioned Kundera's 
mosaic structure into a linear, three-act narra¬ 
tive. The male protagonist, Tomas, is a 
younger and more sympathetic figure in the 
film. He is a prominent surgeon and compul¬ 
sive womaniser who strives for 'lightness' in 
his life. Like his regular sex partner Sabine, 
Tomas wishes to avoid emotional entangle¬ 
ments. But the lives of both characters are 
changed through their involvement with 
Tereza, who clings to Tomas despite his phi¬ 
landering ways. This story of love is set 
against the background of life in Prague before 
and after Soviet tanks rumbled into the city 
and destroyed that sense of freedom which 
had come to symbolise 'socialism with a 
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human face'. 

Kaufman has said that the political and erot¬ 
ic elements in the novel provided the inspira¬ 
tion for his approach. "In a sense, the film, like 
the book, is a sequence of love stories: every 
scene examines love of one sort or another, 
including the invasion itself. When the 
Russians invaded Prague, they said, 'Don't 
you realise we love you, we came to protect 
you'. That's the only really obscene act in the 
film." 

Working with a relatively large budget (15 
million dollars) and a predominantly 
European cast and crew, Kaufman has made 
an epic of considerable power and sophistica¬ 
tion. Technically the film is a marvel, with 
archive footage of the invasion being com¬ 
bined with Sven Nykvist's atmospheric 
images to astonishing effect. The perfor¬ 
mances of Daniel Day-Lewis (My Beautiful 
Laundrette), Lena Olin {After The Rehearsal) and 
especially Juliette Binoche (The Night is Young) 
are fresh and beautifully modulated. The film 
makes no concessions to the American box- 
office, and indeed U.S. critics have dubbed it 
"the first European art movie made by an 


American." Kaufman is understandably reluc¬ 
tant to endorse such a label, but he has 
acknowledged a debt to Czech New Wave cin¬ 
ema of the '60s. With this most unlikely 
achievement following his unjustly neglected 
flying epic The Right Stuff, Kaufman must sure¬ 
ly qualify as one of the most talented and 
ambitious film-makers of the '80s. 

Director: Philip Kaufman. U.S A., 1988, 

Starring: Daniel Day-Lewis, Juliette Binoche, Lena Olin. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 172 mins. 

Hollywood Shuffle (15) 

June 17-23 (See Calendar for times) 

A lively, low-budget comedy about black 
actors in Hollywood, directed by a black actor 
who reportedly used his own credit cards to 
finance the movie. 

"Bobby is a struggling black actor. The few 
roles offered reek of artifice: punks, pimps, 
sassy soul brothers and Eddie Murphy clones. 
What's a man to do? Robert Townsend's satire 
may be gentle, but more often than not it's spot 
on. As Bobby (Townsend) escapes the sad real¬ 
ity of racial stereotyping through daydreams 
that expose the absurdity of whites telling 
blacks how to be Black, we're treated to visions 
of a Black Acting School (learn how to play a 
yodelling butler Stepin Fetchit-style), a truly 
noir TV-noir (Sam Ace in 'Death of a 
Breakdancer'), and best of all, a Bros' version 
of a Bazza Norman-type movie round-up. 
Despite the film's conspicuously minuscule 
budget and shaky narrative structure, it is 
funny. If you value enthusiasm and imagina¬ 
tion more than glossy sophistication, you'll 
\augh:'-Geoff Andrew/Time Out. 

Director: Robert Townsend. U.S A., 1987. 

Starring: Robert Townsend, Anne-Marie Johnson, Helen Martin. 
Colour. 82 mins. 

Dogs in Space (18) 

June 17-23 (See Calendar for times) 

'Dogs in Space' is the name of a punk rock 
group whose members share a house with an 
odd collection of hippies, students and 
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HOLLYWOOD SHUFFLE 


dropouts. The setting is Melbourne in 1979, 
when young people come together in the 
aftermath of the Australian punk explosion of 
1979. Based on the real experiences of a wide 
variety of people, Richard Lowenstein’s 
impressive film presents a kaleidoscopic view 
of a life-style dominated by sex, drugs and 
rock 'n' roll. It's an attempt to encapsulate an 
era’s way of life through a large cast of charac¬ 
ters who float in an out of the movie in a man¬ 
ner reminiscent of Robert Altman's method of 
crowding the frame and the soundtrack with a 
large number of competing voices. The use of 
modern cinema technology—Stead icam for 
smooth camera movements, Dolby stereo 
sound recording for over-lapping 
dialogue—allows the film-makers to capture 
the chaotic atmosphere of the house without 
the film itself becoming incoherent. 

Apart from its dazzling technical qualities. 
Dogs in Space is most interesting as a youth 
movie with a very Australian flavour. As 
Lowenstein has pointed out, in Australia the 
punk movement consisted mainly of middle- 
class kids with more interest in fashion than 
politics. The London punk's 'No Future' phi¬ 


losophy was adopted, but it was almost totally 
de-politicised. 'New Music' became the logical 
progression from art school, and the less you 
knew about music the better. It was a time of 
parties, pills, drinking, bands and venues. 

This life-style is depicted in the film with 
admirable candour and considerable humour. 
The house is a ramshackle mess of empty beer 
cans and other junk, since its inhabitants 
spend much of the day sleeping off the effects 
of the night before. Among the regular 
residents is Sam (played by rock star Michael 
Hutchence), who is leader of the 'Dogs in 
Space' band. He has a regular girlfriend, Anna, 
who has a certain amount of ambition (she'd 
like to become an air hostess) but not much 
chance of achieving anything as long as she 
stops with Sam. Her tragic fate provides the 
film with its powerful climax and signals the 
end of an era. 

Happily, though. Dogs in Space isn't really 
concerned with making moral judgements or 
big statements. The large cast of characters 
serve the film's real aim of reflecting the diver¬ 
sity of this counter-culture. Much of the 
humour derives from this sense of messiness 
and incoherence. One of the residents in the 
house is a young student whose work is con¬ 
tinuously interrupted by the endless parties. 
The stream of visitors include Chris 
Haywood's 'Chainsaw Man’ (he may or may 
not be a psycho) and Fiona Latham as a radical 
who drops in to mouth the latest slogans (no 
one takes much notice). Interestingly, each of 
the male characters seems to exist in his own 
little fantasy world, and it is the women who 
tend to take the initiative. Anna tries to moti¬ 
vate Sam, and it is the shock of her death that 
causes him to discover ambition. The student’s 
world is invaded by a pregnant girl from the 
country who determines that he will be the 
father of her baby and arrives with a bunch of 
heavies to overcome any resistance to her plan. 
Finally, there is the important role of The Girl, 
a youngster who has run away from home and 
discovers a new world in the house. She sur¬ 
vives the era unscathed and provides the link 
with a new generation. 

Dogs in Space, then, is not just another youth 
exploitation movie. Its ambitious structure and 
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DOGS IN SPACE 

impressive technical qualities take it out of 
that category. Good performances, a great 
soundtrack and a very Aussie sense of 
humour add to the appeal of this honest 
account of being spaced out. You don't have to 
be a punk to enjoy it. 

Director: Richard Lowenstein. Australia, 1986, 

Starring: Michael Hutchence, Saskia Post, Nique Needles. 

Colour. *Scope. Dolby stereo. 105 mins. 

Cobra Verde (15) 

June 24-30 (3.00,6.15,8.30) 

Very loosely based on Bruce Chatwin's novel 
The Viceroy of Ouidah, Werner Herzog's new 
film continues the German director's concern 
with the exploits of mad adventurers who 
brave elemental and human extremes in a 
doomed quest for El Dorado. Herzog has pre¬ 
viously mined this area in Aguirre, Wrath of 
God and Fitzcarraldo, in which Klaus Kinski 
embodied the obsession and madness of the 
leading protagonists. Kinski is back again in 
Cobra Verde as Francisco M^noel da Silva, a 
South American peasant who, after being 
cheated out of his wages as a gold prospector, 
becomes the feared bandit Cobra Verde. Hired 
by the owner of a sugar-cane plantation to 
organise the black slaves, he proceeds to make 
pregnant all three of his boss's young daugh¬ 
ters. Frightened to kill the bandit, the 
landowner decides to send him to Africa—and 
a certain death—as a slave trader. Cobra Verde 
accepts the challenge, fully aware of the fact 


that no white man has ever returned from the 
land of the mad king of Dahomey. 

Having arrived in Africa, Cobra Verde suc¬ 
ceeds in reviving an old Brazilian fort and 
trade flourishes. His troubles begin when the 
king summons the stranger to the capital, 
which is situated in the interior of the country. 
When Cobra Verde declines the invitation, he's 
overpowered by the king's warriors and car- 
I ried off in a hammock. He is freed by the 
king's brother, who needs the white man's 
skills to stage an uprising. Leading an army of 
female warriors. Cobra Verde storms the king's 
palace and is appointed as the new king's 
viceroy. But his power is short-lived, since the 
slave trade has been effectively abolished by 
Brazil and the new king only supplies him 
with maimed and crippled people. Betrayed 
by his backers at home, and used by the king 
for his own ends, a dejected Cobra Verde 
makes a futile bid to escape by attempting to 
drag a heavy boat out to sea. 

Filmed on a grand scale on locations in 
Columbia, Brazil and Ghana, Cobra Verde 
finds Herzog on familiar territory. There are 
countless echoes of the unforgettable images 
from his previous films, and once again the 
director has gone to extraordinary lengths in 
staging the more spectacular scenes. It doesn't 
represent any kind of advance for Herzog, 
who remains very much the mystical poet 
with a unique ability to conjure up his visions 
in images of great power and beauty. 

Director: Wemer HerzOg. West Germany/Ghana, 1987. 

Starring: Klaus Kinski, King Ampaw, Jose Lewgoy. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 100 mins. 


COBRA VERDE 
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Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 



RADIO DAYS 


Radio Days (PG) 

May 4, 6-8 

Probably the finest of Woody Allen's recent films, 
Radio Days is both superb autobiography and an 
affectionate tribute to the golden days of radio. Allen 
himself narrates the story of Little Joe, who recalls 
growing up in Brooklyn in the late '30s and early 
'40s. Family and neighbours have their own 
favourite radio shows, and the film makes inspired 
use of tunes and programmes from the period to 
present a marvellous fusion of fantasy and reality. 
There are some wonderful gags, such as the hilari¬ 
ous opening sketch in which some burglars interrupt 
their work to answer a phone-in radio quiz and win 
their victims an unexpected prize of new furniture. 
Such jokes are combined with family sagas and 
scenes from the lives of the fictional characters as 
Allen completes another entry in his unique film 
diary. 

Director: Wooify Allen, 1987, 

Starring: Seth Green, Dianne Wiest, Mia Farrow, 
Colour, 86 ntins. 

Best Seller (18). 

May 11, 13, 14 

An intriguing and neatly constructed crime thriller 
about the relationship between an amoral hit man 
(James Woods) and a policeman (Brian Dennehy) 
who writes factually based crime stories. The novel¬ 


ty of Larry Cohen's script is that it has the criminal 
persuading the cop to write a story about his life as 
an assassin for a major league crime boss turned 
legitimate businessman. Tough action and hard- 
boiled dialogue keep the pace brisk, and there are 
some appropriately cynical comments on the con¬ 
nections between crime and American capitalism. 
But the film's main attraction is its pairing of screen 
heavies Dennehy and Woods, whose contrasting yet 
equally dominating styles add extra dramatic ten¬ 
sion to the dynamics of the crime thriller. 

DirBcton John Flynn. U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: James Woods, Brian Dennehy, Victoria 
Tennant. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 9S mins. 

Tin Men (15) 

May 18-22 

Something of a companion piece to his earlier com¬ 
edy Diner, Barry Levinson's Tin Men is set in 
Baltimore in the '60s and concerns a feud which 
develops between two aluminium siding salesmen. 
Tilley (Danny DeVito) collides with Babowsky's 
gleaming new Cadillac and hostilities commence. 
Threats and insults are followed by physical violence 
and damage to property. Babowsky (Richard 
Dreyfuss) even goes as far as seducing Tilley's wife, 
who then becomes the prize in a game of pool 
between the two opponents. Dreyfuss and DeVito 
are excellent as the 'tin men' whose rivalry is in part 
fuelled by their jobs as conniving salesmen. As in 
Diner, the period detail is lovingly observed, and 
Levinson once again proves himself an accurate 
chronicler of male banter. He tends to shy away from 
black comedy in favour of wry observation, and typi¬ 
cal of the film's humour is its brilliant extension of the 
joke in Diner about the accuracy of Bonanza's 
depiction of the West. 

Director: Barry Levinson. U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Richard Dreyfuss, Danny DeVito, Barbara 
Hershey. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 112 mins. 


TIN MEN 
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RAISING ARIZONA 


Raising Arizona (15) 

May 27, 28 (11.15 p.m.) 

Joel Coen's highly inventive and enjoyable comedy 
provides a fresh, absurdist view of the American 
Dream. Its main protagonist is a naive and spectac¬ 
ularly unsuccessful outlaw (Nicolas Cage) who 
decides to settle down to family life and a regular 
job. He marries a policewoman (Holly Hunter) 
whom he knows from his regular visits to prison. 
Unfortunately, the couple are unable to have a child, 
and their solution to the problem—kidnapping one 
of the newly-born Arizona quins—sets in motion a 
series of disasters. Two of Cage's former cell-mates 
arrive to take advantage of his gullibility and plan to 
ransom the baby; his boss threatens to turn him in 
as a kidnapper when he rejects the idea of 
wifeswapping; and the fearsome Biker of the 
Apocalypse, who shoots up animals as he speeds 
along the highway, is hot on the trail of the missing 
infant. The film is crammed with imaginative and 
extremely funny set-pieces. Coen manages to com¬ 
bine such elements as voice-over commentary 
(Cage's clichbd yet poetic thoughts on life), arrest¬ 
ing visuals (weird camera angles and spectacular 
movement), and comic-strip characters who pos¬ 
sess a touching vulnerability. Raising Arizona can 
be considered part of Hollywood's current cycle of 
'baby' movies, but its energy and originality have 
hardly been matched by the likes of Baby Boom or 
Three Men and a Baby. 

Director: Joel Coen. 1987. 

Starring: Nicolas Cage, Holly Hunter, John Goodman. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 94 mins. 


House of Games ( 15 ) 

June 1, 3-5 

Playwright David Mamet's first film as director is a 
confident and neatly calculated psychological thriller 
about crooks and compulsives. Lindsay Crouse 
(Mamet's wife) plays a successful psychiatrist who is 
led by one of her patients to explore the world inhab¬ 
ited by a team of professional con men who operate 
from the sinister "House of Games" gambling joint. 
Fascinated by the similarities between her own trade 
and that of the con artist, she becomes involved with 
a shifty young swindler (Joe Mantegna) and soon 
finds herself at the centre of an elaborate scam 
which doesn't turn out quite as planned. The tricky 
manoeuvres and deceptions involved in the con 
game are described in fascinating detail, but the 
real achievement of the film has to do with the way in 
which Mamet plays his own game with the audience. 

Director: David Mamet. U.S.A., 1967. 

Starring: Lindsay Crouse, Joe Mantegna. 

Colour. 101 mins. 

Predator (18) 

June 10,11 

John McTiernan's Predator, like James Cameron's 
Aliens, is a Vietnam allegory, pure and simple. And 
like Walter Hill's Southern Comfort, the picture is 
grey, dank and abstract. In the near future and in 
some Latin jungle an alien invader threatens, confus¬ 
ing an already confused imperialist struggle. So in 
goes Arnold Schwarzenegger and an allied-govern¬ 
ment platoon to terminate this alien with extreme 
prejudice. Sometimes the alien assumes a physical 
presence and sometimes it's a pop-art pattern 
glimpsed in the trees; either way, Arnold and his 
team are no match for its firepower. Finally, Arnold 
goes native and covers himself in mud: King Kong 
versus Godzilla. The Climax, shall we say, is ambigu¬ 
ous, with a nuke suggesting either the ultimate hor- 


PREDATOR 
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ror or the simplest solution. It depends whose side 
you're on.— Adrian Turner/LFF Programme. 

Director: John McTiernan. U.S.A,, 1967. 

Starring: Arnoid Schwarzenegger, Cari Weathers. 
Coiour. Dolby stereo. 107 mins. 

Near Dark (18) 

June 17-19 

A full-blooded vampire movie which gives the well- 
worn mythology a much-needed transfusion, 

Kathryn Bigelow's Near Dark strips away the Gothic 
trappings and concentrates instead on a pack of 
nocturnal nomads who roam the sun-parched farm¬ 
lands of the modern Mid-West in search of victims. 
Kissed by a pale, mysterious girl from out of town, it 
soon dawns on farmboy Caleb that Mae's love bite 
has infected him with a burning desire ... for blood. 
Subsequently snatched by Mae's vagabond vam¬ 
pire pals, Caleb is gradually seduced by their excit¬ 
ing night-life. So, despite his reluctance to make a 
'kill', Caleb is soon caught between his blood sister 
and his blood relatives—his father and younger sis¬ 
ter—who are in hot pursuit. Western iconography, 
no/r-ish lighting and visceral horror are fused with an 
affecting love story in this stylish Vampire Western 
which displays the same painterly attention to fram¬ 
ing, lighting and texture as Bigelow's rather static 
ddbut feature. The Loveless. This time, though, the 
plot is driven forward at a scorching pace by 
Bigelow and Eric The Hitcher Red's script, and by 
the throbbing pulse of a Tangerine Dream score. 
Skilfully blending warm-blooded romance and cold¬ 
blooded killing, it is both a subtle study in the 


seductiveness of Evil and a terrifying ride to the 
edge of darkness.— Nigel FloydfTime Out. 

Director: Kathryn Bigelow. U.S.A., 1987. 

Starring: Adrian Pasdar, Jenny Wright, Lance 
Henriksen. 

Coiour. Dolby stereo. 94 mins. 

Something Wild (18) 

June 24-26 

A clean-cut young executive, Charlie, is picked up 
at a restaurant by Louise Brooks lookalike Lulu, who 
whisks him off in a stolen car for a mad weekend of 
stealing and bondage sex. A stolen car or two later 
the couple arrive at Lulu's home in Pennsylvania, 
where she completely transforms her appearance 
and tells her mother that she and Charlie are mar¬ 
ried. More serious trouble comes in the form of 
Lulu's real husband, a violent ex-con who is deter¬ 
mined to scare Charlie away from Lulu. Jonathan 
Demme's Something Wild lives up to its title as an 
unpredictable black comedy whose digressions and 
incidental details are a constant delight. 

Sympathetic performances and a great soundtrack 
add heart and soul to this most attractive of yuppie 
nightmare movies. 

Director: Jonathan Demme. U.S.A., 1966. 

Starring: Jeff Daniels, Melanie Griffith. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 114 mins. 
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TRIANGLE CINEMA CALENDAR 


MAY - JUNE 1988 


1 Sunday 

THE UNTOUCHABLES (15) 3.00pm 
WITHNAIL AND I (15) 5.15 & 
8.45pm 

I'VE HEARD THE MERMAIDS 
SINGING (15) 7.10pm 

2 Monday 

I'VE HEARD THE MERMAIDS 
SINGING (15) 3.00 & 7.10pm 
WITHNAIL AND I (15) 5.15 Sc 
8.45pm 

3 Tuesday 

I'VE HEARD THE MERMAIDS 
SINGING (15) 3.00 Sc 7.10pm 
WITHNAIL AND I (15) 5.15 Sc 
8.45pm 

4 Wednesday 

RADIO DAYS (PG) 3.00pm 
WITHNAIL AND I (15) 5.15 Sc 
8.45pm 

I'VE HEARD THE MERMAIDS 
SINGING (15) 7.10pm 

5 Thursday 

I'VE HEARD THE MERMAIDS 
SINGING (15) 3.00 Sc 7.10pm 
WITHNAIL AND 1(15) 5.15 Sc 
8.45pm 

6 Friday 

RADIO DAYS (PG) 3.00 Sc 11.15pm 
WISH YOU WERE HERE (15) 6.15 Sc 
8.30pm 

7 Saturday 

RADIO DAYS (PG) 3.00 Sc 11.15pm 
WISH YOU WERE HERE (15) 6.15 Sc 
8.30pm 

8 Sunday 

RADIO DAYS (PG) 3.00pm 
WISH YOU WERE HERE (15) 6.15 & 
8.30pm 

9 Monday 

WISH YOU WERE HERE (15) 3.00, 

6.15 Sc 8.30pm 

10 Tuesday 

WISH YOU WERE HERE (15) 3.00, 

6.15 Sc 8.30pm 


11 Wednesday 

BESTSELLER (18) 3.00pm 

WISH YOU WERE HERE (15) 6.15 Sc 

8.30pm 

12 Thursday 

BEST SELLER (18) 3.00pm 

WISH YOU WERE HERE (15) 6.15 Sc 

8.30pm 

13 Friday 

JEAN DE FLORETTE (PG) 2.00 Sc 
6.20pm 

BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 4.10 Sc 
8.30pm 

BEST SELLER (18) 11.15pm 

14 Saturday 

JEAN DE FLORETTE (PG) 2.00 Sc 
6.20pm 

BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 4.10 Sc 
8.30pm 

BEST SELLER (18) 11.15pm 

15 Sunday 

JEAN DE FLORETTE (PG) 2.00 Sc 
6.20pm 

BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 4.10 Sc 
8.30pm 

16 Monday 

JEAN DE FLORETTE (PG) 2.00 Sc 
6.20pm 

BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 4.10 Sc 
8.30pm 

17 Tuesday 

JEAN DE FLORETTE (PG) 2.00 & 
6.20pm 

BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 4.10 Sc 
8.30pm 

18 Wednesday 

TIN MEN (15) 3.00pm 
BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 6.15 Sc 
8.30pm 

19 Thursday 

TIN MEN (15) 3.00pm 
BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 6.15 Sc 
8.30pm 

20 Friday 

BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 2.30 Sc 
6.30pm 

ANGEL DUST (15) 4.45 Sc 8.45pm 


TIN MEN (15)11.15pm 

21 Saturday 

BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 2.30 Sc 
6.30pm 

ANGEL DUST (15) 4.45 Sc 8.45pm 
TIN MEN (15) 11.15pm 

22 Sunday 

TIN MEN (15) 2.30pm 
ANGEL DUST (15) 4.45 Sc 8.45pm 
BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 6.30pm 

23 Monday 

BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 2.30 Sc 
6.30pm 

ANGEL DUST (15) 4.45 Sc 8.45pm 

24 Tuesday 

BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 2.30 Sc 
6.30pm 

ANGEL DUST (15) 4.45 Sc 8.45pm 

25 Wednesday 

BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 2.30 Sc 
6.30pm 

ANGEL DUST (15) 4.45 Sc 8.45pm 

26 Thursday 

BELLMAN AND TRUE (15) 2.30 Sc 
6.30pm 

ANGEL DUST (15) 4.45 Sc 8.45pm 

27 Friday 

CRY FREEDOM (PG) 2.15, 5.15 Sc 
8.00pm 

RAISING ARIZONA (15)11.15pm 

28 Saturday 

CRY FREEDOM (PG) 2.15, 5.15 Sc 
8.00pm 

RAISING ARIZONA (15)11.15pm 

29 Sunday 

CRY FREEDOM (PG) 2.15, 5.15 Sc 
8.00pm 

30 Monday 

CRY FREEDOM (PG) 2.15, 5,15 Sc 
8.00pm 

31 Tuesday 

CRY FREEDOM (PG) 2.15, 5.15 Sc 
8.00pm 

j :i^ 

1 Wednesday 

HOUSE OF GAMES (15) 3.00pm 
CRY FREEDOM (PG) 5.15 Sc 
8.(X)pm 

2 Thursday 

CRY FREEDOM (PG) 2.15, 5.15 Sc 
8.00pm 

3 Friday 

THE LAST EMPEROR (15) 2.00, 5.05 
Sc 8.00pm 


HOUSE OF GAMES (15) 11.15pm 

4 Saturday 

THE LAST EMPEROR (15) 2.00, 5.05 
Sc 8.00pm 

HOUSE OF GAMES (15) 11.15pm 

5 Sunday 

HOUSE OF GAMES (15) 3.00pm 
THE LAST EMPEROR (15) 5.05 Sc 
8.00pm 

6 Monday 

THE LAST EMPEROR (15) 2.00, 5.05 
Sc 8.00pm 

7 Tuesday 

THE LAST EMPEROR (15) 2.00, 5.05 
Sc 8.00pm 

8 Wednesday 

THE LAST EMPEROR (15) 2.00, 5.05 
Sc 8.00pm 

9 Thursday 

THE LAST EMPEROR (15) 2.00, 5.05 
Sc 8.00pm 

10 Friday 

THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF 
BEING (18) 3.00 Sc 7.30pm 
PREDATOR (18) 11.15pm 

11 Saturday 

THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF 
BEING (18) 3.00 Sc 7.30pm 
PREDATOR (18) 11.15pm 

12 Sunday 

THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF 
BEING (18) 3.00 Sc 7.30pm 

13 Monday 

THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF 
BEING (18) 3.00 Sc 7.30pm 

14 Tuesday 

THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF 
BEING (18) 3.00 Sc 7.30pm 

15 Wednesday 

THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF 
BEING (18) 3.00 Sc 7.30pm 

16 Thursday 

THE UNBEARABLE LIGHTNESS OF 
BEING (18) 3.00 Sc 7.30pm 

17 Friday 

DOGS IN SPACE (18) 3.00 Sc 
7.00pm 

HOLLYWOOD SHUFFLE (15) 5.15 Sc 
9.00pm 

NEAR DARK (18) 11.'15pm 

18 Saturday 

DOGS IN SPACE (18) 3.00 Sc 7.00 
pm 

HOLLYWOOD SHUFFLE (15) 5.15 Sc 
9.00pm 

NEAR DARK (18) 11.15pm 


19 Sunday 

NEAR DARK (18) 3.00pm 
HOLLYWOOD SHUFFLE (15) 5.15 Sc 
9.00pm 

DOGS IN SPACE (18) 7.00pm 

20 Monday 

DOGS IN SPACE (18) 3.00 Sc 
7.00pm 

HOLLYWOOD SHUFFLE (15) 5.15 Sc 
9.00pm 

21 Tuesday 

DOGS IN SPACE (18) 3.00 Sc 
7.00pm 

HOLLYWOOD SHUFFLE 5.15 Sc 9pm 

22 Wednesday 

DOGS IN SPACE (18) 3.Q0 Sc 
7.00pm i, 

HOLLYWOOD SHUFFLE (15) 5.15 Sc 
9.00 p.m. 

23 Thursday 

DOGS IN SPACE (18) 3.00 Sc 
7.00pm 

HOLLYWOOD SHUFFLE (15) 5.15 Sc 
9.00pm 

24 Friday 

SOMETHING WILD (18) 3.00 Sc 
11.15pm 

COBRA VERDE (15) 6.15 Sc 8.30pm 

25 Saturday 

SOMETHING WILD (18) 3.00 Sc 
11.15pm 

COBRA VERDE (15) 6.15 Sc 8.30pm 

26 Sunday 

SOMETHING WILD (18) 3.00 pm 
COBRA VERDE (15) 6.15 Sc 8.30pm 

27 Monday 

COBRA VERDE (15) 3.00, 6.15 Sc 
8.30pm 

28 Tuesday 

COBRA VERDE (15) 3.00, 6.15 Sc 
8.30pm 

29 Wednesday 

COBRA VERDE (15) 3.00, 6.15 Sc 
8.30pm 

30 Thursday 

COBRA VERDE (15) 3.00, 6.15 Sc 
8.30pm 


ADVANCE BOOKING FOR ALL 
PERFORMANCES 

BOX OFFICE 

021-359 3979 

ACCESS/VISA WELCOME IN ADVANCE 









